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THIS WEEK : 
A Polish Regugee and the Shah of Persia 244 
Clarendon’s Grandparents 
Grillparzer and Scott . 248 
Shylock’s ‘ Fawning Publican ’ 


OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
en Lane, N.W.10. -(Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


THE collection of Studies in English pub- 

lished annually by the University of 
Texas has a deservedly high reputation, 
which will certainly be enhanced by the issue 
for 1944. This volume is wholly devoted to 
eighteenth century studies, and chiefly to 
Pope. The first two contributions, occupy- 
ing more than half the volume are critical 
editions of ‘An Essay on Criticism ’ and ‘ An 
Essay on Man’ by R. H. Griffiths, and ‘ The 
Rape of the Lock’ by Edward G. Fletcher. 
Mr. Griffiths who calls his paper “ Pope 
editing Pope,” prints the text of the first 
edition of ‘ An Essay on Criticism ’ and two 
texts of ‘ An Essay on Man,’ that of the first 
edition and that of the last-to-be-seen-by- 
the-author edition facing each other. These 
texts are followed by a critical apparatus of 
tables by means of which, in the editor’s 
words, “the reader can recover the text of 
any line in any lawful edition published in 
Pope’s life-time, or if he desires . . , recon- 
struct the poem entire in the text of any 
year he chooses.” Mr. Fletcher prints the 
text of Warburton’s 1751 edition of ‘The 
Rape of the Lock’ facing that of the 1712 
edition with “a suitable arrangement of 
footnote material . . . to enable the reader 
to follow every change in the poem from 
the first printing on.” Both these poems 
supply what Mr. Griffiths in his introduction 
calls a “handapparat and apéritif to the 
beginner , . . to the old hand a refreshment 
and an excitant.” They show perhaps in 
greater detail than any previous studies 
Pope’s endless search for “ precision, neat- 
ness and melody.” The introduction and 


— 


notes of Mr. Griffiths’ “ Pope editing Pope” 


contain also some remarkable criticism, not 
only of Pope, but of Augustan poetry in 
general. These two papers are followed very 
appropriately by a masterly essay on the 
* Dunciad Book IV’ by the great Pope 
scholar, Professor G. Sherburn, a new contri- 
bution to the study of the celebrated game 
of Ombre in ‘The Rape of the Lock’ by 
Arthur E. Case, an analysis of the quotations 
from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary by Theo- 
dore Stenberg, and a very illuminating paper 
on ‘Pope and the Victorians’ by Oscar 
Maurer, Jnr. A short essay on Swift’s reli- 
gious opinions by Louis A. Landa, entitled 
‘Swift, the Mysteries and Deism’ forms a 
suitable tail-piece to the papers on Pope. 
It is unlikely that many private stu- 
dents in this country will be able to obtain 
this volume. We can only hope that every 
important library in Great Britain will 
acquire a copy, bind it stoutly, and place it 
on the shelf beside Sherburn’s ‘ Early Career 
of Pope’ and Butt’s monumental edition of 
the ‘ Poetical Works.’ 


THE Illustrated London News was founded 

(seven years before us) in 1842. Their 
Christmas issue is well worth the money 
(half-a-crown). It contains many reproduc- 
tions in colour including Dutch, American, 
Chinese, and British art treasures which 
it would be invidious to distinguish, though 
Dulac’s (b. 1882), the patron saint of good 
housewives, and Ivanoff’s (1935) dance illus- 
trations come up best. There is a double- 
page painting of Bartholomew Fair (c. 1827) 
by C. Green, which enables one to see some 
of the detail, which includes a circus, Rich- 
ardson’s show, Wombwell’s menagerie, a 


‘roundabout, a flying-wheel, purchasers of 


pies, periwinkles, raisins, and potatoes, a 
fortune-teller, street fighters, roulette for bags 
of sweets, and ‘find the lady,’ amid a crowded 
square with beclocked archway and church 
in the background. Three short illustrated 
stories and an article on Waterloo make up 
this annual herald of Christmas. But a 
unique British feature in this paper is the 
coloured Skelt stage-front, chs. 3, 5, 6, and 
odd chs. and 6 scs. from Webb’s ‘ Aladdin,’ 
the latter at any rate pretty well known to 
collectors—though these reproductions must 
please even them and certainly puts them at 
the disposal of the general public, easily 
detachable, in handy form. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE 
SHAH OF PERSIA : 


SoME Notes CONCERNING A LETTER OF 
CounT HENRY KRASINSKI. 


BY the courtesy of the Editor of ‘Notes and 

Queries,’ I have had an opportunity of 
examining a document relating to one of 
the numerous Polish refugees in England in 
the nineteenth century, which, if it is not of 
high historical value, may provide some in- 
terest and entertainment to readers of ‘ Notes 
and Queries.” To enhance the interest I have 
though it advisable to add a few details of 
the author and his work. 

A book was recently discovered in 
Persia entitled ‘The Poles in the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Count Henry Kra- 
sinski, which was published in London 
in 1843. This book, a romantic novel which 
is of little bibliographical interest, contains a 
hand-written note dated 1873 addressed to 
Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, and on the 
fly-leaves is a manuscript letter in English 
from the author to the Shah written at the 
same date, when the Shah was on a visit to 
London. The attention of the Editor of 
* Notes and Queries ’ was drawn to this docu- 
ment, and he very kindly suggested that I 
might care to examine it on his behalf. 

The letter is too long to quote in full (it 
occupies 104 octavo pages) but it is full of 
interesting details of the author and his liter- 
ary work. 

What was the object of Krasinski in 
writing this long letter to the Shah? No 
doubt his principal object was to secure pat- 
ronage, and he appears to have made some 
previous attempts to interest the Persian 
Ambassador in London, but his rambling 
epistle covers a great deal of ground. 

In the first place he urges the Shah to 
maintain friendly relations with England, 
and he suggests that young Persian gentle- 
men should be sent here to join the merchant 
navy and learn the art of navigation, with 
the ultimate object of increasing commerce 
between the two nations. “ Persia is situ- 


ated between two Giants, namely: between 
Russia and England. 


Although your Im- 


perial Majesty is now at peace with both, 
there is no doubt that a cordial understand- 
ing with England, whose interests are favour. 
able to Persia, a Natural Ally of England, 
can only shield Persia from danger and 
secure her, at all time, a lasting prosperity.” 

Secondly, he seeks the Shah’s patronage 
for any of his compatriots who may settle 
in Persia: “ Your Imperial Majesty may 
not know, that although Papacy is now at a 
discount in Italy, the present Pope, the best 
friend England and Poland ever had, is full 
of noble qualities and seems to have, with 
the whole of the Roman Catholic World, the 
best possible dispositions towards Persia and 
other Orientals. If therefore some Real 
Poles who are now scattered all over the 
globe, come by chance to Persia, I hope your 
Imperial Majesty will grant them shelter and 
hospitality, and allow them to build a Roman 
Catholic Chapel which may be convenient 
also to the Catholics of different Nationali- 
ties. Although even among the Polish clergy 
there may be some bad people, nevertheless 
on the whole the Polish clergy are the most 
patriotic and virtuous in the world.” 

Finally, he desires the Shah to allow him 
to dedicate a pamphlet to him: “I am now 
68, I descend already the Hill of Life by no 
means lucky to this time for me. As it is 
necessary for the welfare of such a great 
country as Persia, that one of its Regenera- 
tor (sic) and Benefactor (sic), Your Maijesty, 
should live long, I beg your Imperial 
Majesty’s kindness to accept the dedication 
of a small pamphlet ‘ Easy means to prolong 
life,’ which I intend to publish.’ 

Whether Krasinski obtained any pecun- 
iary assistance from the Shah I do not know, 
but certainly the book and letter must have 
been received at the Persian Embassy, and 
later taken to Persia, since they have only 
now come to light in that country. I cannot 
trace that the pamphlet on ‘ Easy means to 
prolong life’ was ever published in England. 
Krasinski inscribes the book from 9 Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, but adds, “As my 
present address may soon be changed my 
letters are also received No. 15 Orange St. 
Bloomsbury Square.” As the latter address 
was occupied as coffee rooms, it is probable 
that the old gentleman was living i in lodgings 
and using the coffee rooms as his club. He 
was apparently not on good terms with the 
“ official” Polish colony in London, as he 
finds it necessary to tell the Shah: “ As most 
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of the information about Poles are (sic) 
monopolised by Major Szulczewski, who art- 
fully circulated the rumour of my death, I 
am obliged to inform your Imperial Majesty, 
that my best friend among the Poles is Cap- 
tain Danilecki. . .” (The Major Szulczewski 
mentioned was Charles Szuleczewski of 26 
Walpole Street, Chelsea, for many years 
Polish Secretary of the Literary Association 
of the Friends of Poland, and author of 
‘Siberian Pictures,’ published in London in 
1883. Krasinski apparently did not favour 
Prince Adam Czartoryski’s candidature for 
the Polish throne which was canvassed by 
Lord Dudley Stuart (see ‘ D.N.B.’) and 
§zulezewski, and is consequently praised by 
one Dobrogost de Chylinski of Derby, who 
published a highly controversial pamphlet in 
1851 entitled ‘The Two Witnesses Vindi- 
cated.) 

In his letter to the Shah, Krasinski mingles 
odd details of a personal nature: “ As to me 
I actually belong to High European Aristo- 
cracy by birth, Aristocracy distantly con- 
nected with various Sovereign Houses, but 
nature refused me Aristocratic address.” As 
he has been impersonated he feels himself 
obliged to describe his person, and certainly 
his lack of “ Aristocratic address” is very 
evident: ““I am short, stout, bald and grey, 
with small, sharp, and sinking brown eyes, 
and slightly brown moustache. I look fresh 
and young for my age.” But he is not so 
modest about his accomplishments: “I am 
celebrated swimmer, dead shot, and an 
extraordinary walker for the length of time 
and endurance. In consequence of my 
abstemious habits, I never smoked nor tasted 
one single drop of any spirit.” 

Among other details of an autobiographi- 
cal character he tells the Shah that he is the 
eldest of his family, but has never married, 
that he is the only living Krasinski who is a 
Knight of the Polish Military Order, that he 
has a sister, married, and two brothers, living 
in Poland. He goes on to explain that when 
he became a political exile, after fighting 
against Russia, he adopted British nation- 
ality because he had some drops of English 
blood in his veins. (From statements made 
elsewhere it appears that Krasinski’s grand- 
mother, the Princess Anna Szuyska, a des- 
cendant of the Russian Czar Szuyski cap- 
tured by the Poles in 1610, was twice mar- 
tied, firstly to a Count Krasicki (a different 
family from the Krasinski), and secdndly to 


Jan Orzeszko, and it was from the second 
marriage that Krasinski descended. The 
Princess’s mother was an Italian lady, con- 
nected with the Sardinian family of Oreglio; 
and her grandmother was a native of Eng- 
land. Krasinski was therefore great-great- 
grandson of an Englishwoman, and one- 
sixteenth English by blood. Perhaps some 
genealogist can amplify this information.) 

Altogether this long letter was a queer 
rigmarole for a foreign potentate to receive 
from a stranger. 

Who then was this Count Henry Krasinski 
and what was the extent of his literary 
work? In the first place, he must not be 
confused with Count Sigismund Krasinski, 
the mystic poet, author of the ‘ Undivine 
Comedy,’ whose reputation is nearly as high 
as Mickiewicz and Slowacki, nor with Count 
Valerian Krasinski, also a literary man, who 
died in Edinburgh in 1855 but, who is some- 
thing of a mystery, 

Apart from ‘ The Poles in the Seventeenth 
Century,’ Henry Krasinski wrote several 
other books and pamphlets, most of which 
were, I imagine, published at his own 
expense. He is said to have written some 
books in Polish, but I have been unable to 
trace these and his first known work is 
* Vitold ’ published in Paris in 1834, followed 
by ‘ Bataille de Kirholm’ in 1836. His first 
English work was ‘Polish Aristocracy and 
Titles,’ published in London in 1843, in 
which year ‘The Poles in the Seventeenth 
Century ’ (an English translation of ‘ Bataille 
de Kirholm’) was also published. In 1848 
were published ‘The Cossacks of the 
Ukraine’ and ‘Gonta. An _ Historical 
Drama’; in 1855 ‘Coup d’Oeil sur l’Etat 
actual de l'Europe’ (in French but printed in 
London); the two melodramas, ‘ Queen Hor- 
tensia’s Shoe’ and ‘The Sultan, the Gar- 
dener and the Odalisque’ were published in 
English and French about 1856-7; in 1858 
‘Private Anecdotes of the late and present 
Emperors of Russia’ (which was reprinted 
in 1874); while in 1861 appeared ‘Italy, 
Venetia and Hungary.’ None of these works 
is of much importance, but while Krasinski’s 
political views can be safely ignored, the 
student will find many interesting sidelights 
on Polish affairs in those fields where Kra- 
sinski wrote from personal knowledge. 

Scattered through all these books are 
numerous autobiographical details, from 
which I have gleaned the following, but until 
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they can be checked from other sources they 
must be accepted with caution. 

He was apparently born about 1805 at 
Laskowicze in the parish of Ianow in Poland, 
and spent six years of his boyhood in Podelia 
and the Ukraine, part at least of that time 
at Niemierzynce. In 1814 at the age of nine 
he saw the return of General Count Vincent 
Krasinski and his veterans of the Napoleonic 
wars, and attended a ball in their honour at 
Poznan (Posen). About 1821 he lost his 
father (curiously enough, he does not once 
mention his father’s Christian name), and in 
1824 he was in the Military College in War- 
saw. He took part in the Insurrection of 
1831, being present at the battle of Mien- 
dzyrze on 29 Aug. 1831, and in 1832 he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Olmutz. 
From here he solicited the protection of the 
British Government through Sir Frederick 
Lamb (afterwards Lord Beauval), the British 
Ambassado: in Vienna. On his release he 
went to Paris where he spent at least five 
years, during which time he was daily in 
association with Michael Czaykowski (after- 
wards famous as Sadyk Pasha). On 29 Sept. 
1833 he fought a duel in Paris with Count 
Wladislaw Plater. 

In 1838 he came to England and was pre- 
sent at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
and from then until 1861 he was never out 
of England except for a week in 1852 when 
he met his sister at Boulogne. He lived 
“alternatively in Bleak Mountains and in 
London,” and on 24 July 1850 he became 
a naturalised British subject. About 1845 
he apparently lived at Richmond in York- 
shire and he was well acquainted with Cum- 
berland and Westmorland (which he calls 
the “British Siberia”). He speaks very 
highly of Augill Castle, whose proprietor Mr. 
John Pearson he calls “our Lame Friend,” 
and also of Hillbeck Hall. 

For several winters about 1850 he resided 
in Birmingham “ having heard of the extra- 
ordinary salubrity and excellence of the 
water,” and he lodged with a Mrs. W. Wad- 
dell at 20 Newhall Street in a house reputed 
to be haunted. 

In 1861 the Count is in London, “pining 
in want and poverty,” his address uncertain, 
but he refers well-wishers to his former 
landlady, Mrs. Straker of 2 South Terrace, 
Sutherland Square, Walworth (no doubt a 
relative of Frederic Straker of 8 Billiter 
Street, Fenchurch Street, who was the printer 


i 


of ‘Italy, Venetia and Hungary ’). 

Among London acquaintances in “ higher 
circles ” to whom he refers are Dr. (William) 
Jones and Miss Jones of 27 Albany Street, 
Regents Park, Mr. Sacco, a Sicilian artist of 
41 University Street, and Miss C —~— 
(Cooper) of 78 Coleshill Street, Eaton 
Square, honorary secretary of the Westmin- 
ster Ragged School. Of provincial acquain- 
tances he mentions Mr. G. B. Langhorn of 
Richmond, Yorks, Solicitor, Mr. G. G. 
Mounsey, of Carlisle, Solicitor and Steward 
to the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. William 
Gale of Ulverston, Mr. Wilson Patten, 
M.P. for Lancashire, and Mr. Ferguson, 
M.P. for Carlisle. 

Krasinski was still alive in 1874, but I do 
not know where and when he died, and | 
should appreciate any further information 
about him which readers may be able to 
supply, either privately or through the pages 
of ‘N. and Q.” It is probable that many of 
his letters are still in existence in private 
hands, and in fact quite recently a copy of 
“The Cossacks of the Ukraine’ with an 
inscription to the Marquess of Anglesea and 
an autograph letter dated 1849, was listed 
in a bookseller’s catalogue. 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


CLARENDON’S GRANDPARENTS. 


LORD Clarendon tells us in his ‘ Life’ 
that 

in his 17th year, being seized with an illness at 
the Middle Temple, his friends much feared a con- 
sumption so that his uncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, 
C.J., thought fit to send him into the country to 
Pirton in North Wiltshire whither his father had 
removed himself from Dinton choosing rather to 
live upon his own land, the which he ‘had purchased 
many years before, and to rent Dinton which was 
but a lease for lives, to a tenant. 

The house to which the future Lord 
Chancellor retired, now called College Farm, 
as belonging to Worcester College, was then 
newly built by his father, Henry Hyde, and 
remains very much as Clarendon knew it. 
Two of its panelled rooms have richly- 
carved overmantels, one on the ground floor 
dated 1626, which must have been inserted 
while Clarendon was actually in residence; 
a second is in a bedroom on the floor above. 
Each includes among its elaborate ornamen- 
tion an achievement of arms, and as these 
are of considerable interest and have hitherto 
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escaped notice, except for a partial and mis- 
leading reference in Jackson’s edition of 
Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire Collections, p. 154, 
some account of them may be acceptable 
to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ The first has: A 
cheveron between three lozenges, Hyde, with 
a molet on the cheveron for the difference 
of a third son ;Impaling, A tiger crouching 
jooking into a hand-mirror, Sibell. Above, 
on a helmet, the crest of a crow or raven, 
wings raised, with the date 1626 in arabic 
numerals. Below, on a scroll, the motto 
Deus providebit in roman caps. 

The motto is no doubt allusive to the bird 
of the crest and derives from the biblical 
references in Ps. cxlvii, 9, 1 Kings xvii, 4, 6, 
and Luke xii, 24, where corvus of the Vulgate 
is translated raven. The achievement is 
flanked by figures of Faith, with a book, and 
Hope, with an anchor. 

The arms represent the parents of the 
builder, Henry Hyde, viz. Lawrence 
Hyde (third son of Robert Hyde of 
Norbury, Cheshire) and his wife Anne, 


dau. and of Nicholas Sibell of 
Chimbhams, Kent. The early pedigree 
of Hyde is given in Ormerod’s ‘Che- 


shire, 2nd ed., vol. iii, 810, and is sup- 
plemented in the Visitations of Cheshire, 
Harl. Soc. xviii, 131, and Dorset, Genealo- 
gist N.S. iii, 94, in Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wilts,’ 
Hundreds of Chalk and Dunworth, and in 
Wilts Archaeological Magazine, ix, 282. 
That of Sibell is given in Arch. Cant. xxvi, 
84, xxviii, 374. The Sibell arms are dis- 
cussed in Gwillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 
1638, p. 203: 
Some report that those who rob the Tiger of 
young, use a policy to detaine their damme 
from following them, by casting sundry looking- 
glasses in the way, whereat she useth long to gaze, 
whether it be to behold her owne beauty, or be- 
cause when she seeth her shape in the glasse, she 
thinketh she seeth one of her young ons, and so 
they escape the swiftnesse of her pursuit. And 
thus are many deceived of the substance, whiles 
they are much busied about the shadowes. 

The effigies of Lawrence Hyde and Anne 
Sibell with their children, including Henry, 
Clarendon’s father, with the arms of Hyde 
and Sibell, are on a tomb at Tisbury. Aubrey 
describes it and records the inscription, p. 
361. It is engraved in Kite’s ‘ Wilts Brasses ’ 
and in Hoare’s ‘Hundred of Dunworth.’ 

The shield on the upstairs overmantel 
bears Paly a bend, Langford; Impaling, 
Checky. 


standing on a helmet, perhaps the heraldic 
tiger borne by the Langfords of Derby and 
Notts. 

These are no doubt the arms of the 
builder’s wife’s parents, Edward Langford of 
Trowbridge, after whom the Chancellor 
was called, and his wife whose maiden name 
industrious and protracted research has not 
yet revealed. Her Christian name, Mary, 
was given to her daughter who became the 
wife of Henry Hyde and the mother of Lord 
Clarendon. His two granddaughters, suc- 
cessively Queens of England, bore the Christ- 
ian names of his two grandmothers com- 
memorated by these shields. It would there- 
fore be an interesting historical discovery if 
Mary Langford’s family name could be 
provided by some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

The checkers impaled for her suggest that 
she was one of the local family of St. Barbe, 
but no marriage with Langford has been 
found in their various pedigrees. 

The first page of Clarendon’s ‘Life’ is 
ornamented with his achievement of arms. 
The shield bears, quarterly, Hyde, Norbury, 
Sibell and Langford, with Aylesbury in pre- 
tence, his second wife being Frances, dau. 
and h. of Sir Thomas Aylesbury. His first 
wife had been Anne Ayliffe, daughter of Sir 
George Ayliffe, of Grittenham House, Wilts, 
by Anne St. John. She died with her first 
child within six months of her marriage, 2 
July 1632, aged 20, and was buried at Purley, 
Berks, a manor owned by her mother’s 
family. The St. John arms are carved on 
the south face of the contemporary church 
tower which contains her monument with 
figures of mother and baby. Its inscription 
shows, incidentally, that the date of Claren- 
don’s first marriage must have been in Jan. 
1632, not 1629 as stated in ‘D.N.B.’ and the 
“Complete Peerage. The given 
for Ayliffe on her monument, are, sable a 
lion between three crosslets gold, but this 
must be a mistake of the monumental 
mason, for her father’s hatchment still re- 
maining in Brinkworth church, Wilts, bears 
silver a cheveron engrailed between three 
stars gules with three bucks’ faces on the 
cheveron, impaling St. John. This agrees 
with the coat painted for him on the St. John 
triptych at Lydiard Tregoze. The Ayloffes 
who bore the lion and crosslets were an 
Essex family whose pedigree appears in the 
Visitations of the county and in Burke’s 
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tioned in ‘ N. and Q.’ (2S. iii, 376) as a judge 
who sat at the trial of Edmund Campion. 
The pedigree of Ayliffe of Grittenham in 
Brinkworth, is given in the Visitation of 
Wilts, ed. Marshall, p. 29, where Anne 
appears as eldest daughter of Sir George. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GRILLPARZER 
ON ‘THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.’ 


[N ‘ The Heart of Midlothian ’ (1818), Effie 

Deans illustrates the perils of being in- 
dulged as a child, but her lover, seducer, and 
husband, George Staunton, has a worse 
upbringing and, consequently, a more sinful 
life and a severer punishment. He is rootless, 
being born in the West Indies, and his 
mother, by spoiling him, plants “ all the seeds 
of those evil weeds which afterwards grew 
apace.” In this guilt-seared, violent, Byronic 
sinner, who refers to himself as mad, fesr- 
less, frantic, merciless, forsaken by the good 
and abandoned to “an evil being,” Scott 
embodies the sharp contrasts and contrarie- 
ties, the “extravagance of .. . apparatus” 
and “ exaggeration of character and senti- 
ment,” which he found both distasteful and 
arresting in German drama.! Thus his 
nobility is crossed with baseness, and his 
manly beauty is sometimes marred by “a 
contortion of visage absolutely demoniacal”; 
pride, suspicion, passion, melancholy, scorn, 
and generosity mingle in his nature. 

I believe that the retributive violence of 
Franz Grillparzer’s schicksalsdrama, Die 
Ahnfrau (1817),2 may be traced in Staunton’s 
moody remorse over a failing line, the de- 
pravity of the offspring, and the unnatural 
murder of the father in the final chapters 
(49-52) of ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ In ‘The 
Ancestress’ (Sarah Austin suggests ‘The Fore- 
mother’ as a better translation of the title), 


1‘ An Essay on the Drama,’ written for a Sup- 
plement (1814) to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
Scott’s remarks apply equally well to the new group 
of German dramatists, to such as Grillparzer and 
Adolf Miillner. 

2 This fate tragedy was published “ immediately 
after the first performance of 31 Jan. Gustav 
Pollak: ‘Franz Grillparzer and the Austrian 
Drama’ (New York, 1907), p. 34. 

3 S.A., ‘The New German School of Tragedy, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, xviii (1825), 290. 
Also see S.A.’s amusing summary of Grillparzer’s 
plot—ibid., xviii, 291 


Countess Bertha, long after being stabbed by 
her husband for adultery, spectrally awaits 
the downfall of the Borotin line, which is 
descended from her bastard son. The present 
head of the decaying house is Count Zdenko 
von Borotin, whose three year old son was 
supposedly drowned in a pond twenty years 
ago. His daughter Bertha (she closely re- 
sembles the Ancestress) is loved by the 
mysterious Jaromir von Eschen, actually a 
robber-chief. The count, in pursuit of 
robbers, is fatally stabbed by Jaromir. Then 
an old bandit, Boreslav, reveals that, after 
kidnapping the count’s son, he raised him to 
be a robber and—unconsciously—a_parri- 
cide. Poor Bertha, who has been on the 
verge of incest, takes poison, and Jaromir is 
given a lethal kiss by the Ancestress. 

The parallels in the Effie Deans-George 
Staunton narrative of ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian ’ are sufficiently apparent, despite the 
combination of these* episodes with such 
purely Scottish features as the Porteous riot 
and Helen Walker’s(Jeanie Deans’) long jour- 
ney on foot to save hercondemned half-sister. 
The love of Effie and profligate Staunton is 
cursed with an illegitimate son who is dis- 
posed of by Meg Murdockson or by her 
daughter, Madge Wildfire (Scott is not con- 
sistent), to Annaple Bailzou; this disreput- 
able wanderer in turn sells the boy, when 
seven or eight years of age, to Donacha 
Dhu, the Highland robber and kidnapper. 
As the Whistler, the boy shows savage daring 
which culminates in the murder of his own 
unrecognised father in an attempt at robbery. 
Through Jeanie’s incautious tenderhearted- 
ness, the Whistler escapes execution. Subse- 
quently, he leads slaves who massacre a 
Virginia planter and himself seeks safety 
among wild Indians. 

In adapting Grillparzer, Scott chiefly em- 
phasizes the melodramatic retribution for 
forbidden love in the loss of an only son, 
despair over the extinction of a line, the 
youth’s career with robbers, and parricide. 
Less important parallels occur: for instance, 
Jaromir rescues Bertha from bandits without 
recognizing her as his sister; the Whistler 
prevents Effie from falling off a high crag 
without, of course, recognizing her as his 
mother. In Grillparzer, however, some of 
the punishment for fleshly sinning is delayed 
for generations, whereas in Scott the piper is 
paid in half a generation. But Scott’s tem- 
poral compression is suggested by the Ances- 
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tress’s revelation to Jaromir, who mistakes 
her for his own Bertha: 
Thou child of sin, I am thy sinful mother !4 


The conclusion of ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Jothian,’ by a figure of speech, again recalls 
the Ancestress, that afflicted ghost of a mur- 
dered adultress: “* This tale will not be told 
in vain, if it shall be found to illustrate the 
great truth, that guilt, though it may attain 
temporal splendour, can never confer real 
happiness; that the evil consequences of our 
crimes long survive their commission, and, 
like the ghosts of the murdered, for ever 
haunt the steps of the malefactor. . .” 

Nor does the novelist actually conclude 
his moral lesson at this point, for in ‘ The 
Surgeon’s Daughter ’ (1827) the illegitimate 
son of Richard Tresham and Zilia de Mon- 
cada, after many years of separation, brings 
death to his mother and sorrow to his father 
(married at last) and himself comes to a 
sensational end, being trampled by an ele- 
phant! Both here and in ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ Scott’s melodramatic ethical 
concept, product of a detestation of extra- 
marital relations, has little profundity or 
subtlety. But neither has the exemplifica- 
tion of moral values in fate tragedy. While 
preserving the ruthless justice of German 
fate tragedy, Scott also reflects the native 
quality of John Knox: the sinner is thrust 
from grace, because sin destroys. 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 

College of the City of New York. 


A NORTHANTS LUMLEY-CUM- 

TURNER MARRIAGE OF 1635 

AND THE BRIDE’S FAMILY OF 
TURNER. 


FRANCIS Lumley II (c. 1600-1646), third 
son of Francis Lumley I (c. 1562-c. 
1650) of Clipston, Co. Northampton—which 


4 R. P. Gillies’ translation in ‘ Horae Germanicae, 
No. Il.’ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vi 
(1819-20), 255. The commentary on Grillparzer was 
probably written by Lockhart. Max Batt, ‘ Con- 
tributions to the History of English Opinion of Ger- 
man Literature. II. Gillies’ and Blackwood's 
Magazine, Modern Language Notes, xviii (1903) 
65. For the relations of Gillies and Scott, see my 
article, ‘Scott’s Fellow Demonologists,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, iv (1943), 497-82. 


latter, upon the death of his grandfather 
Henry Lumley of Clipston, the Centenarian 
(c. 1491-c. 1591), had become the representa- 
tive of the Northamptonshire Branch 
(founded in 1306 by Roger, sometimes styled 
Sir Roger. de Lumley) of the Ancient North- 
ern Family of Lumley—by Elizabeth née 
Saunders, daughter of Ambrose Saunders 
(ob. 1585) of Sibertoft in the same county 
(and niece of Sir Edward Saunders, Knight, 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench and 
thereafter Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer until his death in 1576), his wife, mar- 
ried twice, and by Susanna née ——, his first 
wife, he had no male issue. 

In or about 1635 he removed from Clip- 
ston to Marston Trussell, less than four 
miles away, and there on 24 June 1635, he 
married, secondly, Elizabeth née Turner, 
who had there been baptised as daughter of 
Richard and Betteris (i.e., Beatrice) Turner 
on 11 Feb. 1615/16. All their four children 
were baptised at Marston Trussell, begin- 
ning with their eldest daughter Elizabeth 
née Lumley, there baptised on 25 May 1636, 
and ending with their only son Francis Lum- 
ley Ill, there baptised on 16 Feb. 1645/6. 
Some two years after such second marriage 
—namely on 12 Nov. 1637—we find him (per 
the Northants Feet of Fines)—described as 
“ Francis Lumley junior Gentleman ”—pur- 
chasing from John Turner and Ann his wife 
and others a messuage and lands at Marston 
Trussell, and it is clear from his Will that 
such John Turner was his said second wife’s 
brother: probably older than she, though 
his baptism has not been found at Marston 
Trussell. Such Will, dated 18 April 1643, 
and the codicil thereto, dated 10 April 1646, 
were proved together in Arch. Northampton 
by his said second wife Elizabeth, “ the relict 
and sole executrix,” on 19 Feb. 1646/7. 

Their said son, Francis Lumley III 
(1645/6-1708/9) removed from Marston 
Trusseil in or about 1670 to Great Dalby, 
Co. Leicester, and in or about 1671 he mar- 
ried Margaret née Measures (1646-1707) of 
that place, and it was apparently upon him 
that some time later devolved the representa- 
tion of the Northamptonshire Branch of the 
Lumleys. His descendants continued at Great 
Dalby into the nineteenth century and the 
line itself continues to the present day. 

Richard Turner of Marston Trussell in 

1615/16. 
It is with the said Richard Turner, how- 
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ever, that I am here immediately cOncerned. 
From such Turner records as I possess there 
were clearly two persons of that name living 
at the relevant time—(February 1615/16)— 
and associated with Marston Trussell or its 
adjoining hamlet called Hothorpe: a hamlet 
only a mile and a quarter distant, with no 
parish church of its own but joined eccle- 
siastically with the parish of Theddingworth, 
Co. Leicester. 

Let me set these records forth, numbering 
them successively in order of date. The 
letters M.T. will represent Marston Trussell. 
They are as follows: 


Turner Records. 


(1) 1600.—William Turner assessed under 
M.T. in goodes, 60s.;—8s. 

(2) 1615/16. 11 Feb.—The above-men- 
tioned Elizabeth née Turner baptised at M.T. 
as daughter of Richard and Betteris (Bea- 
trice) Turner. 

(3) 1617.—(Per Northants Feet of Fines.) 
“Michaelmas Term 14 James I” (1617) 
“George Buswell” (probably some relative 
of the William Buswell mentioned below in 
No. 5 under the date 23 Nov. 1619) “ and 
Richard Turner v. Edward Hunne and 
Joyse his wife and William Cheney and 
Elizabeth his wife: Marston Trussell ”;— 
i.e., the two first-named purchasing lands at 
M.T. from the four last-named. 

(4) 1619.—Pedigree of the Family of 
Turner, Co. Leicester, in the Visitation of 
that county 1619 (Harleian Society’s Publi- 
cations, vol. ii, 1870, p. 95. (Armorial Bear- 
ings for Turner there given.) 

This Pedigree starts with one Richard 
Turner of Sutton Coldfield, Co. Warwick, 
and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
whose son William Turner, likewise of Sut- 
ton Coldfield, had issue by Margaret née 
Breton, daughter of Christopher Breton of 
Tecon, Co. Northampton, his wife, three 
sons and a daughter, namely: 

(a) Edward Turner of Leicester, eldest son 
and heir, who in or before 1610 married 
Joyse née Chamberlain of Leicester, by 
whom he had issue William, born circa 1611, 
Edward, born circa 1617, Elizabeth and 
Frances; 

(b) Richard Turner, second son; 

(c) John Turner, third son; and, 

(d) Joyse née Turner, who married Edward 
Hunne of M.T.; and these two, as has already 
seen above—under (3)—were already mar- 


son by, and were living at M.T. in the year 
617. 

Thus: Here we have a Richard Turner 
living in 1619, who had a married sister then 
and theretofore living at M.T. 

(From my notes I see that in ‘N. and Q’ 
of 1891, p. 230, a Mr. F. A. BLAybes, of 
Bedford, touched upon this Visitation Fam- 
ily of Turner, 1619, but he inadvertently 
omitted such Edward Turner’s said second 
daughter, Frances, and misspelt Hunne as 
Hume.) 

(5) 1619. 23 Nov.—Will of John Turner of 
Howthorpe (i.e., the above-mentioned ham- 
let called Hothorpe), Co. Northampton, 
Gent., so dated and proved both in Arch. 
Leicester and in London in the same or in 
the following year. 

This Testator—who married Mary née 
Pell, daughter of William Pell of Hannyng- 
ton—made bequests to: The Poor of Thed- 
dingworth; William Buswell (probably some 
relative of the George Buswell mentioned 
above in No. 3 under the year 1617); his (the 
testator’s) children, unnamed; Robert Carter 
son of his (the testator’s) sister Dorothy (née 
Turner), and Robert Carter her husband; 
Henry Carter (no relationship stated); his 
(the testator’s) brother Richard Turner; and 
his (the testator’s) brother (obviously mean- 
ing brother-in-law) Pearson. He appointed 
Mary, his said wife, as his sole executrix. 

Thus: Here we have a Richard Turner 
living on 22 Nov. 1619, who had a brother 
(such iestator) then living at Hothorpe, only 
14 miles from M.T. 

(6) 1625. 14 March.—‘ Mr.” Turner of 
Hothorpe buried at M.T. 

(7) 1628.—Richard Turner assessed under 
M.T. in landes, 30s.;—6s. 

(8) 1629.—Richard Turner assessed under 
M.T. in landes, 30s,;;—12s. 

(9) 1630. 26 Nov.—Richard Turner buried 
at M.T. 

(I have long had a note—the source 
of which I cannot at the moment trace— 
that this Richard Turner, so buried at M.T. 
on 26 Nov. 1630, “ married Bettrice and had 
issue”; and there can be no doubt that he 
was the Richard Turner the father of the 
Elizabeth née Turner who was baptised at 
M.T. as daughter of Richard and Betteris 
Turner on 11 Feb. 1615/16 and who there 
on 24 June 1635 married the said Francis 
Lumley II, as already stated.) 

(10) 1633. 2 June.—Sammuell Turner bap- 
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tised at M.T. as son of John Turner. 

(11) 1635. 24 June. Francis Lumley—i.e., 
the said Francis Lumley Il—and Elizabeth 
(née) Turner married at M.T., as already 
stated. 

(12) 1637. 12 Nov.—(Per Northants Feet 
of Fines.) Francis Lumley, junior, Gentle- 
man—i.e., the said Francis Lumley Il—pur- 
chasing 1 messuage, 1 garden, | orchard, 50 
acres of land, 2 acres of meadow, 30 acres 
of pasture, etc,, etc, in M.T. from John 
Turner and Ann his wife and John Fowler 
and Beatrix his wife;—already above re- 
ferred to. 

(Note, This John Fowler is doubtless the 
“John Fowler of Hothorpe ” whom and one 
“William Bruster of Marston Trussell ” this 
said Francis Lumiey II in his said Will, 
18 April 1643, described as his “loving 
friends” and whom he appointed Overseers 
of such Will. He is probably the same also 
as the “Jo. Fowler” who was the third of 
the three witnesses to this Francis Lumley’s 
said codicil thereto, dated 10 April 1646.) 

(13) 1642.—John Turner assessed under 
(i.e., Hothorpe) in landes, 20s.;— 

(14) 1645.—Richard Turner assessed under 
Harrington, 5s. 

(15) C. 1670.—({Hearth Tax.) “ Mr.” 
Turner taxed under Hoothorpe (i.e., Ho- 
thorpe) for 4 hearths. 


The Question. 


Such are my Turner records of the rele- 
vant period, and it would seem that the 
Richard Turner who in or before 1615 mar- 
tied Beatrice née —— and by her became the 
father of the said Elizabeth née Turner, 
baptised at M.T. on 11 Feb. 1615/16, 
and there on 24 June 1635 married to the 
said Francis Lumley II, must have been: 

Either (1) The Richard Turner of the 
Leicestershire Visitation Pedigree of 1619— 
te (4) above—who was clearly living in 

Or (2) The Richard Turner, brother and 
one of the legatees of the said John Turner 
of Howthorpe (i.e., Hothorpe)}—the testator 
4 (5) above—who was living on 23 Nov. 


- Unhappily there is nothing in No. (4) of 
1619 to indicate whether the Richard Turner 
secondly therein mentioned was already then 
married, and, equally, nothing in No. (5) 
of 23 Nov. 1619 to indicate whether the 


Richard Turner therein mentioned was 
already then married. 
Can any reader help me? 
L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing, I have 
sought the assistance of Mr. H. A. C. Stur- 
gess, the Librarian of the Middle Temple, 
for any information to be gleaned from the 
Records of that Inn concerning the Richard 
Turner with whom the above-mentioned 
Visitation Pedigree of 1619 commences. He 
tells me that this Richard Turner is obviously 
the one who joined the Inn during the period 
for which the Records of the Inn are miss- 
ing, namely 1524-1550. There is, however, 
he adds, one reference to him in the Printed 
Records of the Inn; a reference under date 
3 June 1565, running as follows: “ Mr. 
Plowden, Treasurer, acknowledges having 
received for pensions due to the House from 
Hilary Term, 1564-5, till 3 June 1565, from 
... Mr. Richard Turner of Warwickshire.” 

No probate or administration, therefore, 
concerning this Richard Turner need be 
sought for until after that date, 3 June 1565. 


L. G. H. H.-S. 


A LETTER OF JOHN PAYNE COLLIER 

(From Southerly, No. 2, of 1945).—John 
Payne Collier (1789-1883) was one of the 
more breezy personalities among nineteenth 
century English scholars. A man of large 
vitality and wide range, but questionable 
honesty, his editions of and commentaries on 
Elizabethan plays and poems were unfortun- 
ately marred by his habit of inventing evi- 
dence when evidence could not be found. 
His forgeries extended over the fields of pub- 
lic records, Shakespearian folios and Coler- 
idge’s lectures on Shakespeare. Exposure, 
when it came, neither daunted his cheerful- 
ness nor abridged his longevity. 

In a copy of the first (1831) edition of 
Collier’s ‘History of English Dramatic 
Poetry ’ which has lately come into the Dix- 
son Library of the New England University 
College, was found an MS. letter of Collier’s, 
written in his old age apparently to some 
person who had desired an_ epistolary 
acquaintance with him. It is worth recording 
for the impression it gives of the liveliness 
of this ninety-two-year-old scholar: 
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(Written upside down.) 

Riverside, 
3 July 1880. 

I read but I do not know the 
4th Canto of “ Child Harold *—indeed I 
do not think I have a copy of it— 
culpa mea. T[urn] Ofver] 

Dear Sir 

I write instantly to thank you, and (if I can) 
to remove a false impression. I never considered 
you a “nuisance” (your own word) and if you 
lived within a reasonable distance, I should be 
glad to make your “ acquaintance’’; but at my 
time of life I have not health nor spirits for much 
intercourse or indeed for any new friendships. 

I like your energy, your tastes and your pur- 
suits: above all, I like you for liking my ‘ Poet's 
Pilgrimage” which has been some 50 years in 
print, and never attracted the notice of anybody, 
or at least very few who could relish and under- 
stand it. You did both and I was thankful, and 
meant to say so—heartily thankful. 

All health and happiness to you. 

Thanks for the return of the uote of the 30 un- 
known and unowned Sonnets. 

Very sincerely yours 
J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
(On back.) 

I cannot consent that you, as a lover and a judge 
of Poetry, should name my poor poem (such it is 
I humbly believe) in the same century as Spenser's 
F.Q.—in the same thousand years. I would give 
it all for that single stanza beginning 
“Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound,” etc. 
I feel ashamed to think of them together. Niagara 
and a brook! but still a brook, and the water 
pure and sparkling: that I will say of my P.P.— 
my poor P.P. 

Pardon this shabby scrawl of disgusting egotism 
—nearly 92 years old, but still a boy of 22. 


The poem “The Poet’s Pilgrimage ” 
which is referred to in the letter is Collier’s 
own work; it is an allegorical poem of four 
cantos, published anonymously in 1822 and 
under the author’s name in 1825. Obscurity 
has overtaken it. The Spenser reference is 
Bk. II, Cant. xii, st. 70, which runs in full: 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on liuing ground, 

Saue in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere: 

Right hard it was for wight, which did it heare, 

To read, what manner musicke that mote bee: 

For al! that pleasing is to liuing eare, 

Was there consorted in one harmonee, 

Birdes, voyces, instruments, windes, waters, all 

agree. 

The reference to the sonnet-collection is 
too vague to allow of identification. 

There is nothing to show the identity of 
the person to whom the letter was written. 
The book in which the letter was found was 
once the property of Professor J. Le Gay 
Brereton, but he was born too late (1871) to 


have been the recipient. The letter may have 
been in the book when purchased, but there 
is nothing to indicate this. 

S. MuSGROVE. 


SHYLOCK’S “ FAWNING PUBLICAN.” 

In Act 1, Scene iii, of the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ when Bassanio introduces Antonio 
to Shylock, Shylock remarks in an aside, 

How like a fawning publican he looks ! 

I hate him, for he is a Christian. 
Many editors of Shakespeare have found it 
difficult to believe that the dramatist in- 
tended the first of these two lines for the Jew, 
and have proposed transferring it to 
Antonio, from whose lips, they feel, the 
words would come more appropriately. But 
would they? And does the supposed diffi- 
culty really exist? Shylock, be it remem- 
bered, was (nominally at least) a pious Jew, 
well versed in the traditions and scriptures 
of his “sacred nation,” and it must have 
been well known to Shakespeare, if only 
from his acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment, that a particular object of detestation 
amongst the Jews of the first century was 
the publican; hence it would seem an appro- 
priate expression for Shylock to use in refer- 
ence to anyone he despised or disliked; but 
it would surely be inappropriate and unna- 
tural in the mouth of Antonio, the Renais- 
sance Christian gentleman, whose Master 
associated with publicans and sinners (and 
was censured by the orthodox Jews of his 
day on that account) and chose a publican 
for one of his disciples. 

Further, it has been objected that the 
words are quite pointless as a description of 
Antonio, since there is nothing of the “ fawn- 
ing publican” about him. To this it may 
be replied: 

(i) The character attributed to a person by 
his enemy frequently bears no relation to his 
true character. 

(ii) One reason for the Jews’ dislike of the 
publican in early Christian times was that 
he was the servant of the foreign, gentile 
oppressor, with whom, therefore he tended 
to be identified. In the eyes of Shylock 
Antonio was a foreigner, a gentile and an 
oppressor, both of Shylock and of his race. 

(iii) Another reason for the Jewish dislike 
of the publican was that he robbed them of 
their lawful gains, partly legitimately, as 
taxation to be handed over to the Roman 
masters, partly, it was suspected, illegiti- 
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mately, to line his own pocket. One of the 
charges that Shylock brings against Antonio 
is that he has attempted to deprive him of 
his “well won thrift” and has “ disgraced 
and hindered him half a million.” 

(iv) The fact that Jesus and the early 
Christians refused to ostracise publicans but 
welcomed them into their community would 
no doubt tend to identify, or least to asso- 
ciate, the two in the orthodox Jewish mind. 

As for the adjective “fawning,” that may 
be intended to apply, not specifically to 
Antonio, but to publicans in general, and 
may have been suggested by the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican, where the 
publican “ fawned”” upon God—at least, so 
it must have seemed to a person like Shy- 
lock—and was commended for it. From 
other references in the play it is clear that 
Shakespeare credited Shylock with a know- 
ledge of the New Testament as well as the 
Old. But perhaps it is not altogether in- 
applicable to Antonio himself. Shylock 
knows why he is coming to him: he also 
knows the treatment he has received from 
him in the past, and he probably expects 
that the merchant will now try to ingratiate 
himself in order to achieve his immediate 
end. His reply to the request, beginning, 
“Signior Antonio, many a time and oft,” 
etc.. implies as much. Moreover, at one 
point in Act 3, Scene iii, where Antonio is 
with Shylock and the gaoler, Antonio does 
actually come near to fawning upon Shylock. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 

Sheffield. 


WILLIAM SELWIN AND THE CITY 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP.—Sir John 
Hawkins (‘ Life of Johnson,’ 1787, p. 523) 
records the story of an attempt on the part 
of a convicted felon to bribe “a man of 
character” who had “ stood for chamber- 
lain.” Hawkins describes his friend as “a 
very sagacious and experienced citizen, Mr. 
Selwin, who formerly was a candidate for 
the office of chamberlain, and missed it only 
by seven votes out of near seven thousand.” 
Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. P. E. Jones, 
the Acting Deputy Keeper of the Records 
of the Corporation of London, I am able to 
identify Mr. Selwin and to correct Sir John’s 
figures. William Selwin, a member of the 
Skinners Company, was a candidate at the 
election of chamberlain in March 1733-4. 
A poll was demanded on his behalf and this 


ended on 1 April 1734, when the result was: 
John Bosworth 3,326, William Selwin 3,320. 
A scrutiny was demanded and the votes 
were reduced to: 

Bosworth 3,212, Selwin 3,208. 
William Selwin, probably the same man, was 
a Common Councilman for Farringdon 
Within, 1733-37. He put up for Alderman 
in 1737, but was defeated by 383 votes to 
327. The Gentleman’s Magazine (xxxviii. p. 
350) records the death on 28 June 1768 of 
Wm. Selwin, “ formerly candidate for the 
office of Chamberlain of London.” 


L. F. PowELL. 


SIMSON FAMILY.—Rev. —. Simson, 
killed by Rebels in Ireland, 1641. 

In my pedigree of the Simson family at 
12 S. x. 445 (10 June 1922), I stated that the 
Rev. Patrick Simson (1556-1618), the noted 
minister of Stirling, had a son (Christian 
name unknown), a minister, who went to 
Ireland and was killed by the rebels in the 
rebellion of 1641. His widow (name un- 
known) is said to have got relief from the 
Presbytery of Linlithgow, 5 July 1643, but 
no information of any kind has been obtain- 
able from that authority. 

A representative of the Simpson family of 
Rosmiland, claims that the progenitor of his 
family, “A Patrick Simpson, Presbyterian, 
and supposed to be a minister, who was 
burned at the stake for his religion was iden- 
tical with the unnamed son of the Rev. 
Patrick Simson of Stirling,” and it is proof 
of this assumption that I now seek. 

The unnamed minister probably went to 
Ireland with Sir William Stewart, as his 
chaplain, and settled at Fivemiletown, of 
which place Sir William “was grantee.” 
Simson is said to have been killed in the 
vicinity of Fivemiletown, and some informa- 
tion about him may be contained in Sir 
William’s records, or family papers, if they 
are extant. Another likely source of data is 
the Carew Manuscripts 1608 and 9, or to 
Pynnar’s Survey, ten years later. Both re- 
ferred to in ‘Irish Rebellion of 1641, 
edited by Lord Ernest Hamilton, 1920. I 
have not access to any of these works. 

The questions to be solved are: What was 
the Christian name of the Rev. Patrick Sim- 
son’s son who went to Ireland; the name of 
his wife who obtained relief from the Presby- 
tery of Linlithgow in 1643; and whether he 
had a son who was the progenitor of the 
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family of Simpson of Rosmiland. 

I think it advisable to add, that the un- 
named clergyman had a brother named 
Adam, who also went to Ireland. He was 
minister of New Abbey (Sweetheart Abbey), 
Dumfries (1618 to 1629), and went to Ireland 
about 1630. ‘Two of his children were born 
in Ireland between 1632 and 1634, but I have 
no information as to whether they were boys 
or girls. The Rev. Adam Simson died 24 
June 1642, and was buried in the church of 
Enniskillen. His eldest son was named Pat- 
rick, born at New Abbey, in Oct. 1628, but 
he did not go to Ireland with his parents, 
“this precious son was handed over to his 
aunt and uncle—the Gillespies of Kirk- 
caldy.” 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A NOTE ON THE WEBB  POR- 

TRAITS. — The reason why Webb 
has apparently received so little attention in 
my previous notes in ‘ N. and Q.’, is that an 
article had already appeared about him by 
H. Francis Eagle in the Mask (April 1913), 
and another by myself in the Collectors’ 
Miscellany (February 1942). 

Compared with Redington’s I have very 
few, but Mr. M. W. Stone has kindly sup- 
plied me with a pretty well complete list of 
them and his highest is No. 36, though these 
portraits were in two sizes and different in 
kind. 

I, too, happen to have one or two very 
early ones which came from 19 Cloth Fair, 
and the drawing and engraving of them is 
excellent. Mr. M. W. Stone has No. 1. His 
second is Mr. Dale as Claude Amboine, 
the third was Mr. O. Smith as Guy Fawkes, 
which I have. 

Here is a brave figure with a brand in the 
right hand, a lantern in the left, two pistols 
at his belt, with a hanging sword, and a 
small cross pendant from a necklet, a won- 
derful headgear covering longish curled hair, 
a moustached face with a_ wellingtonian 
nose, and a background of barrels and fag- 
gots. There was a play of this name at the 
Coburg (Old Vic) in 1822 by George Mac- 
farren, and no doubt from then onwards it 
was re-produced. Mr. John Smith (1786- 
1855), was in a Bath solicitor’s office, and 
first appeared as an actor at Sheffield in 
‘Douglas.’ He was later in the ‘ Falls of 
Clyde,’ ‘ Der Freischutz,’ and at the Adelphi 
Theatre in 1829 as Obi in Faweett’s panto- 


mime of ‘Obi, or Three-Fingered Jack,’ 
which got him the sobriquet of Obi Smith. 
His laugh was peculiar, what Gilbert a 
Beckett called an “inward double 
knock.” He was a great authority on matters 
of costume. 

No. 4 was Miss Daly, and I have No. 5, 
finely engraved, of Miss M. Woolf as Joe 
Jessamy in the ‘ Ladies’ Highwayman,’ hat- 
less with a drawn sword pointing to the 
ground and her left arm outstretched. 

Now to turn to the smaller kind of por- 
trait. The first six showed Faustus, Mephis- 
topheles, Roderic, Black Rover, Caspardo, 
Mammon, then No. 7 which I have. Mr. 
Freeman, the American giant, as the ‘ Son 
of the Desert,’ published 27 March 1843—a 
quaint sheet of this man with side-whiskers 
and bushy hair, clad in a leopard’s skin with 
a big club in his right hand, a broken chain 
on his left wrist, three recumbent warriors, 
and a small witch with wings in the air. 

And my only others are all in this size, 
realities concerned in the Crimean War 
1854-56, the Duke of Cambridge, Nicholas I 
Emperor of Russia, and Napoleon III, Em- 
peror of the French, published from Brick 
Lane. 

My last is a stipple engraving of Bob 
Cousens as Pantaloon 1 Jan. 1863. 

Neither Webb nor Redington seem to have 
had a portrait of a policeman! Webb hada 
Harlequin, Columbine and Clown. 

Both Webb and Pollock issued pantomime 
sheets apart from plays, giving instances of 
the Harlequinade and including policemen, 
and many other kinds of odd sheets as well. 

I have an interesting engraving of horses 
in motion at the Ascot Races, published 
from Cloth Fair. 

Several engraved sheets of mine, one dated 
25 March 1851, the other 8 April 1851, 
which were sold by J. Wood, contain subjects 
for drawings, such as castles, windmills, 
wells, bridges, cottages, beehives, etc., streets, 
inns, and ships such as paddle-steamers, fri- 
gates, cutters, sloops, men o’ war, and tackle 
such as anchors, masts, capstans, pulleys. 

My five sheets of Comicalities are after 
the style of the paper ‘Judy.’ One shows a 
doctor going rook-shooting approached by 
his dispensary boy, who suggests that he 
should physic the rooks; the doctor asks 
why; in order to kill them, says the boy. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 
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RAMIEL (‘ Paradise Lost,’ vi, 372).—In ‘ A 

Reader’s Guide to Milton,’ bound with 
the 1938 O.U.P. edition of Milton’s poetical 
works (p. 660), Mr. W. Skeat states that Mil- 
ton’s authority for this name (meaning 
“Exaltation of God”), that of one of the 
rebel angels, is unknown. A. W. Verity in 
his notes to ‘P.L.’ (ed. 1936, p. 518) has 
observed that it is not known if he coined 
it, citing Tennyson’s dictum, “ Milton’s pro- 
per names are often chosen for their full 
sounds.” The supposition of coining, it 
might seem, is negatived in this case. An 
accessible source for the names of spirits is 
the ‘Heptameron seu Elementa magica 
Petri de Abano philosophi’ inserted in later 
{e.g., Paris, 1567) editions of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s ‘ De Occulta Philosophia.’ Among 
the spirits of Venus, angels of the third 
heaven, for Friday, at the north, is Raniel 
(p. 580). This book was translated by 
Robert Turner (1655, 1665), who likewise 
gives “ Raniel.” On p. 91 of a manuscript 
of conjurations written about 1583 (des- 
cribed in Maggs’ catalogue 520, No. 204, 
1929), in a list otherwise the same, I find 
“Ramiel.” Both sources, printed and manu- 
script, give Asasiel as an angel for Thursday. 
This is, no doubt, Milton’s Azazel (‘ P.L.’, i, 
534), a spirit invoked in necromantic pro- 
cesses to obtain hidden treasure, and men- 
tioned in the ‘De Occulta Philosophia ’—I 
quote from J. F[reake]’s translation of 1651 
(p. 417, Book III, chap. xxiv): “Egin, King of 
the North, which the Hebrew Doctors perhaps 
call more rightly thus, Samuel, Azazel, Azael, 
Mahazuel, under whom many other rule as 
princes of legions, and rulers.” — Professor 
Saurat, in ‘ Milton: Man and Thinker’ (p. 
255), suggests that Milton got his Azazel 
from the Book of Enoch. Agrippa (loc. cit.) 
refers readers desirous of knowing exactly 
the distinct names, offices, places and times 
of angels and evil demons to the works of 
Rabbi Simon and Rabbi Ishmael. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. 


“COMMON OR GARDEN.”—Under Gar- 
den Sc ‘O.E.D.’ gives as earliest 1896 
Daily News. Here is an earlier example: 
1894. “TI credit Sue with the common or 
garden powers of deception.” Henry Arthur 
Jones: ‘Case of Rebellious Susan,’ Act 2. 


HENRY ALFORD. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘"THE CHESHIRE SHEAF’: SWIFT'S 
LODGING IN CHESTER.—I seek some 
further information regarding the owners of 
the inn at Chester where Swift and Mrs. 
Delany were accustomed to stay when in 
that city. Elrington Ball, in his edition of 
Swift’s correspondence (iii, 363), says that, 
according to contemporary authority, this 
inn was in Watergate Street and was called 
the Yacht. He quotes ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ 
235, 291. Unfortunately, this publication is 
not now available in the British Museum, 
and I should therefore be grateful for help 
from any reader who has access to a copy. 
It appears from Swift’s and Mrs. Delany’s 
letters that the inn was kept by a Mrs. 
Kenna, whose son-in-law was named Gaven, 
being the son of Luke Gaven, merchant of 
Dublin. I find from the publications of the 
Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
that James Kenna, innholder, was admitted 
a freeman of Chester in 1700-1 and that 
administration of the goods of James Kenna 
of the city of Chester, innholder, was 
granted in 1716. He is, no doubt, Gaven's 
father-in-law. The will of Elizabeth Kenna 
of Chester, widow, was proved in 1742; but 
she can scarcely be Gaven’s mother-in-law, 
for from Mrs. Delany’s correspondence it 
appears that she was alive in 1744 and 1747. 
That Gaven had the same Christian name 
as his father (Luke) is probable from the fact 
that a Lucas Gawen, gentleman, was 
admitted a freeman of Chester in 1725. In 
1750 Mrs, Delany sends to Mr. Luke Gaven, 
merchant of Chester, a basket of shells, no 
doubt the shells she used for making her 
well-known decorative designs; and in 1752 
Dr. Delany speaks of Mr. Gaven’s coach- 
and-six from Chester. 


E. St. JoHN BRooKs. 


H- ROWLEY.—I have come across a num- 

ber of nineteenth century prints and 
sketches signed “H. Rowley.” I want to find 
out who he was. Some of the prints seem 
to owe something to Tenniel; while the 
sketches are reminiscent of sentimental illus- 
trations to FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam.’ 
Graves lists two Rowleys who both exhibited 
in the ’sixties: one, H. Rowley, twice in the 
B.L, and once in Suffolk Street; the other, 
the Hon. Hugh, once in the R.A. I shov'd 
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be very grateful for any information beyond 
the obvious sources about either; particu- 
larly if it would help me to identify mine. 
The only internal evidence I have been able 
to establish is that he was in Rhodes in 1856. 
But from Graves’ descriptions I rather 
favour the Hon. Hugh. 
JOHN BUTLER. 


WASHINGTON, FAITH. — Formerly 

Smith, née Bilson, buried 1615, Win- 
chester Cathedral; widow of Rev. Lawrence 
Washington, Rector of Golmer, and sister of 
Tho. Bilson, Bishop of Winchester. Extracts 
from her will proved Winchester, which is 
missing from the archives at the Probate 
Registry there, or information as to her 
former husband . . . Smith, or children, or 
names of her granddaughter who married 
Dr. Ralph Barlow (died 1631) Canon of 
Winchester and Dean of Bath and Wells, will 
be gratefully welcomed. 

W. H. CHALLEN. 
69, Brambledown Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 


GRANTEE OF ARMS WANTED. — I 

should be grateful for information as to 
whom the following armorial bearings were 
granted: 

“ Argent a saltyre (or St. Andrew’s Cross) 
engrailed sable, charged in the centre point 
with a crescent of the field, between 4 mul- 
lets gules.” Crest, “ A Spaniel proper.” 
Motto, “ Ubi in sole sic umbra.” 

These arms were used by Dr. James An- 
derson, LL.D., of Cobbinshaw, the editor of: 
The Bee. 

Some time ago, Sir Francis J. Grant, Lord 
Lyon, informed me that the arms no doubt 
are founded on Anderson arms but are not 
recorded in H.M. Register House, Edin- 
burgh, nor are they given in Burke’s 
Armoury.’ 

The pedigree of the Seton of Mounie 


family in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ states, 


that the Andersons were originally from the 
North of England, and the Spaniel in the 
crest seems to suggest a connection with the 
family of Anderson of Northumberland, and 
later of Lincolnshire. The first recorded 
ancestor of Dr. James Anderson, LL.D., was 
William Anderson (born 1611, died 1684), 
who married a Marion Wallace, and was 
buried at Currie, near Edinburgh. It is con- 
jectured that William’s father was a James 
Anderson who died in 1671. 


A james Anderson, described as of New- 
bigging, died in 1671, and is buried in Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh. This Newbigging may be 
the Newbiggen, in Northumberland, and it 
would be interesting to know whether a 
branch of the Anderson family resided there 
during the sixteenth century. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


RUMPLING THE JERKIN.—During a 
broadcast sermon from Cardiff on 11 
Nov. the Rev. J. Lloyd Woodhouse attri- 
buted to an old Puritan writer this saying: 
“If you rumple the jerkin, you rumple the 
jerkin’s lining.” Who was that Puritan? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


R: D. BLACKMORE AND A LIBEL 

SUIT.—In the latter part of 1876, 
R. D. Blackmore was involved in various law 
suits. He writes to his brother-indaw on 22 
June: “ An attempt has been made to com- 
promise my law suits; but I refused to sign 
anything at all resembling an apology, which 
the other side insisted on; and so it must be 
fought. It cannot be long before it comes 
on now.” It seems from his letters that 
Blackmore was examined in a probate-suit 
early in August, but on 8 Dec. 1876 he 
writes: “Dr. Aldridge has delivered his 
claim in the libel action. He puts it at 
5,0001.” 

I should be most grateful if any reader 
can throw light on this libel action of Black- 
more’s. 

J. R. M. ETHERINGTON. 


DE GRENDON FAMILY.—I am collect- 

ing material toward a small book on the 
de Grendon family (no one, as far as I 
know, has much concerned themselves. with 
it). I have indexed several thousands of items 
—some related to one another—some not— 
I seek information on those of the de Gren- 
don, Grendon, de Grandone, Greyndour, 
Grender, and Grindon family name, parti- 
cularly during the period from circa 1450 
(when they were living in the Forest of Dene, 
Glos.) to circa 1560 when some found them- 
selves living at The Moat, in nearby Hope 
Mansel, Herefordshire. My ancestor, Johan 
Grendon, and his wife, Johanna, were, I 
judge, born circa 1530. I have run a de 
Grendon line (very weak in the dark period 
mentioned above) back to the time of the 
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Conquest, but cannot find the name in Nor- 
mandy (as yet). Though I have seen lines 
of women marrying de Grendons back 
through Charlemagne and through others on 
the Continent. Can any reader help me? 


ARTHUR DE GRENDON. 


‘THE HARRISES OF WOODSTOCK. — 

My great-grandfather, David Davis, of 
Burford, Oxon, who died there in 1875, aged 
95, was a life-long friend of the eccentric 
“Last of the Lenthalls,” of The Priory, Bur- 
ford—now occupied by Sir Archibald 
Southby, M.P. Davis married Helen Emily 
Harris, of Woodstock. The Harris family 
were noted for their fine handsome women, 
several of whom made very good marriages. 
My great-grandfather, who was a very sober 
and reliable man, claimed that through his 
wife he was related (1) to George Canning, 
the Prime Minister. It is well known that 
Canning had relatives in or near Oxford 
whom he visited from time to time, and, 
when he did so, always took the opportunity 
of driving over to Burford to see my great- 
grandmother, on one occasion bringing a 
large doll from Paris for her youngest daugh- 
ter. (2) To Lady Dover—presumably the 
wife of the 2nd Baron Dover. (3) To “ the 
beautiful Lady Warburton,” notorious and 
popular at the Court of George IV, possibly 
the wife of Sir Peter Warburton. 

Does any reader know of any connection 
between these three people and the Harris 
family of Woodstock? 

G. W. WESTROPE. 


DPISCOURSE OF REASON”; “ FORT 
OF REASON.”’—Both these expres- 
sions are found in ‘ Hamlet’ (1604). The 
former had been used by Bacon in a letter 
to Rutland in 1596: “ The fortitude, which 
is not given to man by nature, must grow 
out of discourse of reason.” 
“Fort of Reason” had previously been 
used by Bacon in the speech in ‘ Praise of 
Fortitude ’ (Northumberland MS.) written 


“about 1594. As neither the letter to Rutland, 


nor the speech, were published in the life- 
times of either Bacon or Shakespeare, the 
question of one borrowing from the other 
does not arise. Bacon says, “ Thus is forti- 
tude the marshall of thoughts, the armour of 
the will, and the fort of reason.” 

Can anybody supply the sources of these 
expressions which may have classical ori- 


gins? I find Bacon again using “fort of 
reason ” in a speech in Parliament in 1615: 
“Mr. Speaker, I know of but two forts in 
this house which the kind ever hath, the fort 
of affection and the fort of reason.” 

“Discourse of reason” also occurs in 
“The Advancement of Learning’ (1603-5), 
and in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (II. 2). 


R. L. EAGLe. 


FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN PUERTO 
RICO.—Can anyone locate any copy of 
the following book?: San Lucar, Fray 
Manuel Maria de. (Misionero Capuchino) 
Quadernito de varias especies de coplas muy 
devotas. Impreso en Puerto Rico, afio de 
1812. En 8°; Cuero azul, filetes, bandas 
interiores, Cortes dorados. 
This entry is taken from Catdlogo Nimero 
1 (1924) of the Libreria de Victoria Vindel, 
Relatores 2, Madrid, Spain, who advertised it 
for sale at that time for 350 pesetas. If the 
imprint date is correct, it is the first book 
printed in Puerto Rico. The copy advertised 
by Vindel was noticed some years after its 
sale by Puerto Rican bibliographers, but 
Vindel was unable to give the name of the 
purchaser. It would be interesting to find 
this particular copy, if possible; but any 
location will be welcome inasmuch as the 
only information available at present on the 
book is that taken from the Vindel cata- 
logue. 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
Apartado 4312, San Juan de Puerto Rico, Antillas. 


ROYALIST LETTERS.—Eliot Warburton 
in vol. ii of his ‘Memoirs of Prince 
Rupert and the Cavaliers’ (1849), calendars 
a number of royalist letters which were then 
in the collection of R. Bentley the publisher. 
Can any reader tell me the present where- 
abouts of the dozen or so letters in this col- 
lection written by Sir Lewis Dyve (Dive)? 


H. G. TrssutTt. 


GODDARD AND FETTIPLACE FAMI- 

LIES (see clxxxix. 166)—With further 
reference to the tablet in Cliffe Pypard 
church over the south door to Elizabeth 
Goddard, died 1585, and said thereon to be a 
daughter of Sir Robert Pheteplas, Knt. 
‘Highways and Byways of Wilts’ says “ her 
effigy with that of her husband in wood now 
lie by the chancel arch, their canopied tomb, 
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however, stood in the North chapel.” No 
authority for this is given. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Shawe of the 
Record Office, compiled a List of Knights. 
One of the officials of the Record Office has 
kindly consulted this list for me and con- 
firms what I previously surmised. From 
1400 till 1580 there are no Robert Fetti- 
places; only those of the name Fettiplace 
occurs as follows: Thomas, 18 Feb. 1503/4; 


John of Berks and Edmond his cousin made. 


knights at Woodstock in Sept. 1575. 

My cousin recently paid a visit to Cliffe 
Pypard and confirmed the inscription and 
the tablet being over the south door. He 
had hoped to have seen the burial entry .23 
Oct. 1584, as I thought it might give more 
detail. It appeared however that no one 
knew where the earlier Register (commenced 
in 1576) was. Taking into consideration the 
details given in Goddard and Fettiplace wills, 
which I have, there is something manifestly 
wrong about this inscription. But what? 


A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 


THE FIRST LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S 

BIRTHPLACE.—There is a_ strong 
tradition in Cumberland that Edward Law, 
Ist Lord Ellenborough, was born at Ellen- 
borough in the parish of Dearham, the story 
of his birth being as follows. His father, 
the Rev. Dr. Edmund Law, who had been 
rector of Greystoke since 1739, of Great 
Salkeld since 1743, and Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle since the latter year, had married in 1740 
Mary Christian of Unerigg Hall, Dearham. 
Several children had been born to them and 
in 1750 when Mrs. Law was again pregnant, 
she went to stay with kinsfolk at Netherhall, 
Maryport, leaving that house for her old 
home, where presumably she was to lie in. 
As events turned out she never got so far 
and her son was born at Ellenborough on 
the way to Unerigg. I have satisfied myself 
that he was not baptised at Dearham. The 
registers of Greystoke contain the follow- 
ing entry in 1750: “ November ye 7th Born 
and December the 13 Baptized Edward ye 
4th son of the Reverend Dr Law Archdea- 
con of Carlisle and Rectr. of Graystock.” 
The registers of Great Salkeld have been con- 
sulted, and contain the following under the 
year 1750: “Edward son of Dr. Law bap- 
tized Dec 13.” The ‘ D.N.B.’ (xi, 657) says 
that he was born at Great Salkeld on 16 


Nov. 1750, and ‘G.E.C.” (v, 50) repeats the 
statement, 

Even after Dr. Law became rector of 
Great Salkeld in 1743 the baptisms of his 
children are entered in Greystoke register, 
and in one case, that of his daughter Joanna, 
it is stated that she was christened at Great 
Salkeld on 22 Nov. 1753. It would there- 
fore seem that if Edward Law had been 
christened at Great Salkeld the clerk would 
have recorded it when he entered it in the 
Greystoke register. Can any reader pro- 
duce evidence as to where Edward Law was 


born? C. Roy HupDLEsTON. 


PEACOCK’S FEATHER.—What was the 
neacock’s feather’ presented to the 
Earl of Tyrone by the Pope in 1598? What 
was its significance? Was this a common 
token of approbation? 


THE PHOENICIANS IN BRITAIN.—Can 

any reader tell me what the aggregate 
of unbiassed scientific opinion was on Pro- 
fessor L. A. Waddell’s ‘The Phoenician 
Origin of Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons,’ 
1924? In my 1929 edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ I can find no reference to 
this work, and it merely states that there is 
no real evidence that the Phoenicians ever 
came to Britain. 

A. STEPHENS. 


MERCANTILE GUILDS.—Excepting the 
livery companies of the City of London, 
how many of the ancient guilds still exist in 
England? Is there any published study of 
the guild system in decay during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries? 7 
P. T. A. 


UTHOR WANTED.—When I was a schoolboy 
about seventy years ago, I was taught a poem 
which began: 
“An ass, an old man, and a boy, 
Did through the city pass, 
And while the wanton boy did ride, 
The old man led the ass.” 
The last verse was something like this: 


“The old man finding by no means 
He could the peonle please. 

e.wcen them both they took the ass, 
And drowned him in the seas.” 


Ever since my school days I have been—off and 
on—trying to find this poem, from everybody likely 
to know, but I have failed. Can any reader help 
me ? 

SyDNEY M. WHITAKER. 
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Replies. 


A HITHERTO UNNOTICED MEDIEVAL 
BUILDING PRACTICE. 


(clxxxviii. 234.) 


MAY I add a line or two to my previous 
note with regard to the building of 
medieval church towers? I have now come 
across four or five instances of a parallel, 
though not identical, practice—it no longer 
has reference only to the erection of a cer- 
tain number of feet—in connection with the 
construction of various other parts of 
churches. With the building of whole 
churches by particular benefactors, such as 
the traditional erection by John of Gaunt of 
Old Bolingbroke church, Lincolnshire, or as 
Sir William de Etchingham is stated on his 
brass to have rebuilt Etchingham church, 
Sussex (“ fecit istam ecclesiam de novo ree- 
dificari ”), or as many an English church of 
the manorial type was probably erected by 
the lord of the Manor, I am not now con- 
cerned. This is a practice that has long since 
been recognised and widely known. I am 
concerned now, on the contrary, only with 
cases in which a particular benefactor has 
contributed only a particular bit of the struc- 
ture, such as a single pillar, or an arch, or 
it may be even a porch. This, I venture to 
think, has not been quite so generally insisted 
on. Yet amongst my notes of English 
churches I find mention of this inscription 
on the soffit of the richly moulded Perpendi- 
cular arch—in other ways a remarkable 
feature—between the south transept and the 
south chancel aisle of the once collegiate 
church of Rushden, in Northamptonshire: 
“Yis arche made H[{ue] Bochar & Julian 
hys wyf [of whos sowlys] God have merci 
up on Amen.” I have made good, in square 
brackets, the deficiencies of my own tran- 
script from that in Parker’s ‘Churches of 
the Archdeaconry of Northampton’ (Dean- 
eries of Higham Ferrers and Haddon), 1849, 
at p. 183. Again, at Wellow, Somerset, on 
the north of the north chapel, is what looks 
at first sight like a shallow, slightly recessed, 
chest-tomb, but is inscribed: 
ffor the love of Jhu, and Mary (?) is sake, 
Pray for them that this lete make. 


times combined with actual chest-tombs, yet 
I think that in this case, in view of the lan- 
guage here used, and in view of the absence 
of any other inscription—I take it for granted 
that 1 should have made a note of it had 
any such existed—this is almost certainly an 
Easter Sepulchre pure and simple, and an 
Easter Sepulchre that was erected by anony- 
mous individuals at their own expense. 
Further, at Addlethorpe, Lincolnshire, on the 
east interior of the beautiful porch is a tablet 
with the following legend, which I copied, 
with some assistance, and great care: 

1.H.C, Cryst that sufferd 

Grete pangs and hard 

Hafe mercy of the sowle 

of Jhon, Godard 

That thys porche made 

And many oder thynges dede 

Ther for Ihut. Cryst 

Owyte hym hys mede. 

Below is now hung a printed version in 
modern English, though it seems unnecessary 
to have changed “pangs” into “ pains.” 
Also, at the top of a buttress on the north 
of the north aisle is a couplet that I wholly 
failed to read myself, owing partly to its 
height above the ground, but also perhaps in 
part to its weathered condition, and the im- 
perfect light. I give it therefore on the 
authority of Dr. Cox (* Little Guide ’ to Lin- 
colnshire), who warns us, however, that 
“the exact lettering ” is “a little doubtful ”: 

God for ihs [? Jesu’s] m’cy bryng them to blys; 

Yt have p'd to ys, 
the last line meaning, I suppose: “ That have 
paid for this.” In this case the donors, again, 
have modestly preferred to remain anony- 
mous. At Winthorpe, again, in this same 
neighbourhood, is yet another inscription of 
which unfortunately I could make out myself 
only a very few words. I give it therefore 
again on the same authority: 

Robert Langnay and Wyll’ P 

alme’; thay payd for thys 

God in hys mercy 

bryng them to hys blys. 
This is on two stones, respectively on either 
side of the south face of the south porch, 
each stone embodying two lines; and it is 
remarkable that the stone that bears the 
opening couplet should be situated, whether 
or not misplaced at some careless restora- 
tion, to the sinister side of the porch, and the 
second stone to the dexter. It is remark- 


Although Easter Sepulchres were some- | able also that the “P” of the oddly con- 
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tracted name “ Palmer” should be located 
by itself at the end of one line, and the re- 
mainder at the beginning of the next! It 
may, of course, have been done in order to 
fit the letters into the available space; but it 
looks also almost as though it had been 
meant that the “ P” should be 
by itself, so as to rhyme with “ mercy’ 
strange and impossible violence of ven 
tion, if I am right, that is probably unique! 
Finally, at Great Grimsby, the central cross- 
ing of the splendid thirteenth century parish 
church was rebuilt, or redressed, in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, though per- 
haps somewhat inexplicably on a slightly 
bigger scale in both ground dimensions, ‘so 
as to infringe on all eight adjacent arches of 
the arcades, of transepts, nave, and chancel 
respectively, thus necessitating the recon- 
struction of their responds. Here the north- 
east pier is inscribed: “Orate  p[ro] 
a(nji{m]Ja Ioh [ann]Jis Ingston q[ui] hanc 
colu{m]|pnam fecit Ao M° CCC° L® X V.” 
In all the above cases, it will be observed, 
the fact of the specific donation is empha- 
sised, whether, or no, the name of the parti- 
cular donor be given. 

It is further to be remarked that the class 
of inscription here illustrated, though cer- 
tainly not anywhere common, is yet perhaps 
rather less uncommon in Co. Lincoln (where 
there is yet a fifth example at Ropsley, near 
Grantham) than elsewhere. There is, how- 
ever, an important brass, c. 1405, at Holme- 
next-the-Sea, in Norfolk, the first two lines 
of whose inscription run thus, as given in 
Macklin’s ‘ Brasses of England,’ 2nd ed. 
1907, at p. 165: 

Herry Notingham ch hys Wyffe lyne here 

yat maden this chirche stepull and quere ; 
but this I have never seen. Moreover, in 
addition to being a brass, it approximates 
rather too closely to that building of a whole 
church with which I expressed myself at the 
beginning of this note not now to be imme- 
diately concerned. 

JosePH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


BURRELL OF MEDLOE, HUNTS 

(clxxxix. 150, 193).—There is a pedigree 
of this family in ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees ’ 
(Harleian Soc. lv.), at p. 1164. There is also 
a pedigree in ‘ Records of the Cust Family’ 
(Lady E. Cust), at p. 177. There is a Burrell 
pedigree, probably of the same family, in 


\ 


* Royal Descents of the Fosters of Moulton 
(Lincolnshire) (W. E. Foster), at p. 158. 

The will of Abraham Burrell, Esq., of 
Midloe, Hunts., was proved in P.C.C. in 
1658. 

Midloe is 3 miles north-west of St. Neots; 
it is a very small parish and is not marked 
on the 4-inch Ordnance Map. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ROYAL HOTEL IN PALL MALL 

(clxxxix, 169, 215).—‘‘ Royal Hotel, St. 
James’s Street,” is shown in the list of Lon- 
don hotels given in the ‘ Guide de l’Etranger 
a Londres, par J. W. Lake,’ printed and pub- 
lished in Paris, 1827, and measuring 54 
inches by 3 inches by 14 inches. Both 
“Royal Hotel and Tavern, Pall Mali” and 
“ Royal Coffee House, St. James’s Street,” 
are given in the ‘ British Imperial Calendar ’ 
for 1824. 

Frep. R. GALE. 
Gerrards Cross 


D ST. PANCRAS CHURCHYARD 

(cIxxxix. 105, 152, 216).—There is a fur- 
ther matter of peculiar interest not men- 
tioned, I think, by your correspondents. For 
many years during the seventeenth and early 
part of the eighteenth centuries Roman 
Catholics were buried there. Causick’s 
M.Ls relating to this parish clearly indicate 
that probably the majority of these com- 
memorate those who died in that faith. 
Among such may be mentioned Esme 
Howard (1646- 1728), 9th son of Hy. Fredk. 
25th Earl of Arundel, and also his wife, 
Margaret and daughter Elizabeth. Although 
Causick does not include him, Esme’s elder 
brother Bernard (1641-1717), was also buried 
there. The latter in his Will desired (if it 
might be) to be buried with his ancestors at 
Arundel, otherwise at Somerset House (i.e., 
Somerset Chapel) or “at St. Pancras, near 
London, where Catholics are allowed to be 


buried.” 
H. S. H. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S LIBRARY 

(clxxxix. 194)—A full account of it is 
in ‘Newton: the Man’ [1931], by Lieut.- 
Col. R. de Villamil (d. 1936) who followed 
up a note by Rev. J. Edleston in his ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Sir Isaac Newton with Profes- 
sor Cotes,’ 1850, p. 80. The Morning Post 
published an account of Col. de Villamil’s 
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discovery “ some months ago ” and a further 
account by him on 7 Jan. 1929. . 
. R.E. 


DICKENS AND HIS CHILDREN 

(clxxxix. 168)—I was most surprised to 
read Mr. FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE'S letter 
at the above reference. 

He tells us that Mrs. Dickens died in 
November 1879, and that an article by her 
appeared in the Cornhill in 1880. He does 
not say it was posthumously published. In 
fact I have referred to the volume and find 
no article of any description on Dickens. 

It has always been said, and to my know- 
ledge never denied, that Mrs. Dickens never 
published a line about her husband. Possi- 
bly your correspondent was writing from 
memory and confused Dickens’s wife with 
his daughter Mary—sometimes called 
Mamie—who wrote about her father and his 
fondness for children. 

I think Mr. Betjeman was too sweeping, 
but Dame‘Una Pope-Hennessy does give one 
instance of a child leaving home in tears, 
and it is easy to believe that the parental 
pressure of Charles Dickens was difficult to 


resist, 
W. KENT. 


This letter from Charles Dickens has not, 
I believe, been printed before. It was 
written to my maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Edward Brown, who was a partner in the 
firm of East India Merchants trading under 
the name of Robert and Benjamin Brown & 
Co. Their house of business was at 157 
Cheapside. The letter illustrated the interest 
that Charles Dickens took in the career and 
welfare of his son. 

Gad’s Hill Place 
Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Friday Twenty First December 1860. 
Dear Sir 

I will trouble you with as brief a letter as pos- 
sible, in reference to my son Frank. 

While he is very sensible of your consideration, 
and appears to like all his surroundings in your 
office, I believe that he does not in his heart take 
to City business as naturally as his eldest brother 
has done, and that his inclinations and character 
incline far more towards such employment as I 
can give him in the office of my own Journal. I 
there purpose to remove him from the city, at your 
convenience, and to try him under my own train- 


ing. 

Perhaps you will have the kindness to let him 
know when he had best leave you. Allow me to 
assure you that there is nothing to be considered 


on that head but your own business convenience. 
I beg to thank you for your reception of both 
my boys and to offer you all the good wishes of 
the time of year. 
Dear Sir 
Faithfully yours 
Charles Dickens, 
Edward Brown Esq. 
PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 
Martock Vicarage, Somerset. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME 

CHRISTIAN NAME (clxxxvi. 233).— 
To the interesting letter which appeared 
from the pen of Mr. J. W. Hemp at the 
above reference, may I add an illustration 
from the Northants Branch of the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley of Co. Dur- 
ham? 

In Generation IX of that family the repre- 
sentative of that branch was Robert Lumley 
of Harleston and of Althorp, elder son and 
heir of Richard de Lumley (Richard Lum- 
ley) of Harleston, of Generation VIII, living 
1329 and 7 July 1350 and ob. before 5 Feb. 
1369/70, the eldest son and heir of Roger 
(sometimes styled Sir Roger) de Lumley of 
Harleston, of Generation VII, born circa 
1275, living and providing the iron and 
smith work for the rebuilding of Harleston 
Church in 1325, living apparently also in 
1340, ob. before 7 July 1350, who had set- 
tled at Harleston in 1306 under a Charter 
of that year from his brother Sir Robert de 
Lumley, Knight, born in 1272, ancestor of 
the Earls of Scarbrough. (See clxxxiv. 371; 
clxxxviii. 258.) 

Such Robert Lumley of Harleston and 
Althorp, who purchased Althorp in 1364 and 
finds frequent mention in the Spencer MSS. 
as also in Baker’s History of Northampton- 
shire, was still living on 10 Oct. 1410;—as 
may readily be seen from the Agreement 
made on that date between the lords and 
commoners of Harleston with respect to the 
course of husbandry, preserved in the Car- 
negie Public Library at Northampton. 
Robert Lumley and John Lumley will there 
be found mentioned amongst such lords; and 
one of the endorsements thereon recites an 
additional grant by “ Robert Lumley within 
written and John Lumley his son”; thus 
making it quite clear that the John Lumley 
of the, said Agreement was son, as also heir- 
apparent, of the said Robert Lumley. 

(The full Latin text of this Agreement, etc., 
will be found printed at the close of the 
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illuminating article, entitled ‘Communitas 
Villae,” by Miss Joan Wake, Hon Secretary 
of the Northants Record Society, published 
in The English Historical Review, July, 
1922.) 

Such Robert Lumley married in or before 
1364 Margaret née ——, who survived him 
and (per Baker, op. cit.) was living, his 
widow in 1410/11 and (per Inquisitions and 
Assessments relating to Feudal Aids; P.R.O.; 
vol. vi, 1920, p. 496) was still living, his 
widow, in 1412. 

They had issue—Generation X—six child- 
ren, if not seven, namely, one daughter and 
five if not six sons. 

Such daughter was Elizabeth née Lumley, 
who married in the Lumley Chapel at 
Althorp on 18 June 1385 (by licence of John, 
Bishop of Lincoln) Thomas Statham of Mor- 
ley, Co. Derby, son of Ralph Statham and 
Goditha (ob. 1418) heiress of Morley, which 
two last did so much of the rebuilding of 
Morley Church. 

The issue of such marriage was John 
Statham (see Cox, Churches of Derbyshire, 
vol. iii, p. 72). It may be of interest to add 
that, when Elias Ashmole visited Morley in 
1662, he noted the arms of Lumley (“ gules, 
on a fess between three popinjays, argent, 
as many mullets sable”) in the west window 
of the south aisle of the Church. (Cox, op. 
cit., vol. iv, p. 245.) 

Such sons were: 

(1) John Lumley, the elder, already men- 
tioned, of Harleston and Althorp, born prob- 
ably circa 1367, who was living, “ John Lum- 
ley son of Robert Lumley of Olthorp” 
[Althorp] (per Spencer MS. 786) on 6 Feb. 
1409, and (per the Agreement between the 
lords and commoners of Harleston above 
referred to) on 10 Oct. 1410, and “ John 
Lumley” grantor of “the manor of Old- 
thorp ” [Althorp] (per Spencer MS. 791) on 
4 Feb. 1411, and who (per Baker op. cit.) 
sold Althorp to John Catesby in 1 Henry 
V, ie. circa 1413. He died in 1414;—I.P.M. 
2 Henry V.n. (1414). 

He married in or before 1410 Margaret 
née ——, by whom he had issue only one 
child, a daughter;—the representation of the 
Northants Branch of the family thus passing 
to his next brother: 

(2) Richard Lumley of Harleston, who was 
living (per Spencer MS. 766) on 28 Sept. 
1396. This MS. is an important one. For 
it is a Charter whereby his parents, described 


as “Robert Lumley, lord of Olthorp” 
[Althorp] “and Margaret his wife ”— 
clearly mindful of their younger sons— 
granted to their sons “ Richard,” “ John” 
(i.e., John the younger), and “ Marmaduke ” 
certain lands in Olthorp [Althorp] and Her- 
leston [Harleston] and Duston and an 
annual rent issuing from a messuage and vir- 
gate of land in “ Circhebryngton ” [Church 
Brington: Great Brington]. 

This Richard Lumley—described in the 
Pedigree of the Northants Branch of the 
Lumleys in the Visitation of Northampton- 
shire 1618-19 as “ indictatus (presumably 
meaning “attainted”) 9 Henry V” (ie., 
circa 1422-23)—died in 1459 and the Writ 
for his I.P.M. (P.R.O.; C. 139/ 176/28) bears 
date 3 Nov. 38 Henry VI, i.e., 3 Nov. 1459. 

He married Cicelie (or Cecily) née Hold- 
enby, daughter of John Holdenby of Hold- 
enby, Co. Northampton, and it is through 
such marriage that the representation is car- 
ried on to the present day. 

(3) William Lumley, under whose name 
Baker (op. cit.) has written: “ 8 Richard II 
(1385),” and who would clearly seem to have 
died before 28 Sept. 1396, because not men- 
— in the said Spencer MS. 766 of that 

ate. 

(4) John Lumley, the younger, under 
whose name Baker (op. cit.) has written “ 20 
Richard II (1396).” By this Baker was 
clearly referring to the said Spencer MS. 766, 
of date 28 Sept. 1396 as aforesaid. 

(5) Marmaduke Lumley, who was living 
(per the said Spencer MS. 766) on 28 Sept. 
1396. Under his name Baker (op. cit.) has 
written “38 Henry VI (1459-60).” Whence 
Baker obtained this date as appropriate to 
this Marmaduke I have failed to ascertain. 
For there is no mention of him in the I.P.M. 
of his said elder brother Richard Lumley 
taken in this year. 

This Marmaduke Lumley may possibly 
have been the Marmaduke Lumley (born 

thaps cirea 1385), father of Elizabeth née 

umley, who (perhaps circa 1435) became 
the first wife of John Briston of Snettisham, 
to whom another John Briston (doubtless a 
relative) gave the manor of Briston and a 
moiety of the manors of Wolterton and 
“Woltertons ” in Feld Dallyng (all in Co. 
Norfolk) in tail. For this marriage and 
for five generations of the Briston family 
see the I.P.M (P..R.O.) of Ralph Briston, 
only child of the second marriage of the said 
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= Briston of Snettisham, dated 29 Oct. 
6. 

(6) Possibly James Lumley, not mentioned 
by Baker (op. cit.), but living (mentioned in 
a grant and counterpart, Spencer MSS. 815 
and 816) 5 Nov. 1432. If, however, he was 
a son of the said Robert and Margaret Lum- 
ley, he was clearly born after the date of 
the said Spencer MS. of 766 of 28 Sept. 1396, 
wherein he finds no mention. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193).— 

In the light of later discoveries the 
details of Halliwell’s pamphlet are somewhat 
misleading. The MS. title reads ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor Written by William 
Shakespeare. [With] Lines upon the famous 
Scenic-Poet, the author, by Hu[gh] Holland 
[upon the title-page, copied from the tributes 
prefixed to the first edition of 1623].’ Fep. 
4to on 42 pages. 

This MS. was discovered by Thomas 
Rodd, London bookman, in 1843, who sold 
it to J. O. Halliwell [Phillips], who re-sold 
it to George Guy Greville, fourth Earl of 


. Warwick, for his famous collection, now in 


the Shakespeare Library, at Washington, 
D.C 


Its date is about 1660, and it probably 
served as a prompt copy for some private 
performance of that period. Its deep interest 
lies in the fact that it is not an early tran- 
script only, but possesses many variations in 
the text, and a descriptive list of dramatis 
personae, 

In 1844 a contemporary MS. of ‘ King 
Henry IV’ of 1610 came to light, and found 
a worthy home in Warwick Castle by the side 
of the above. That too is now at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Its transcriber was doubtless Sir 
Edward Dering, of Surrenden, Kent, who 
had a private theatre. 

The ‘Sir Thomas More’ MS. of about 
1600, in the British Museum, is the work of 
four collaborators, of whom one was Shake- 
speare. It was first printed and edited by 
Alexander Dyce in 1845, but Shakespeare 
was not generally known as one of the four 
authors concerned until nearly a century 
later. So far this ‘ More’ play is the only 
drama partly in Shakespeare’s handwriting 
which has come down to us. 

Next to that in importance are the two 
source-books he used and liberally annotated 


with MS. marginal notes. These are ‘ Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, 1585-87,’ 3 vols. folio; 
‘Plutarch Lives,’ trans. by North, folio. 
Tie voluminous ‘ Holinshed’ appears to 
have been written, and prepared for press, 
within a few miles of Stratford-on-Avon, 
which prompts the question, was Shake- 
speare engaged as an assistant-editor in this 
gigantic task, and did he convey the com- 
pleted MS. to Henry Denham in Paternoster 
Row, when he left home in 1585? See my 
‘Shakespeare once a Printer’ and ‘ Shake- 
speare Bibliography’ for further details. 


Wn. JAGGARD. 


STANLEY HOUGHTON (clxxxix. 194).— 

*‘ Partners ’ was produced at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, on 19 April 1915, with 
the - following cast: Cynthia, Miss May 
Agate; Lydia, Miss Dorothy Ripley; Lady 
Grundy, Miss Claire Pauncefort; Sir Isaac 
Grundy, Mr. F. Randle Ayrton; Vernon, Mr. 
Charles King; Walter, Mr. J. Leslie Frith; 
Oliver, Mr. Milton Rosmer. A very fine 
“Stage Year Book,’ 1916, 
p. 

St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


MULBERRY  (clxxxix. 193). — One 

vaguely recalls that we were in due 
course Officially informed how it came about 
that the word “ Mulberry ” was selected as 
the secret name for the artificial harbour 
that should be carried across to assist our 
landing on the French coast. A simple, dull 
code word which would give no clue might 
just as well have been chosen, one thinks. 
But we were eventually told that the colour- 
ful word “ Mulberry” had been employed 
from its being that which happened to come 


next in rotation on the Admiralty’s List of 


Ships’ Names then available for use or re-use 
in naval warfare. If that be the correct 
explanation, there is no longer any mystery. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


BARLEY-SUGAR (clxxxix. 171). — The 
Observer's etymology from French sucre 
briité seems to emanate from that school of 
philology which derives beefeater from buf- 
fetier and Shakespeare from Jacques Pierre. 
The Frénch name of the sweetmeat is sucre 
d’orge and the German is gerstenzucker. 
These do not look like “ corruptions.” 
E. 


DeceMser 15, 1945. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Library. 


Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830. By 
M. L. Clarke. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net.’ 


R. Clarke’s book will be welcome to such 
classical scholars as have any interest in 
the history of their craft, and it may be read 
with profit by any student of eighteenth 
century literature or art. It takes us from 
the schools to the universities, pays a visit 
of inspection to Scotland, returns to discuss 
the scholars (in the narrower sense), and 
proceeds to consider the study of Greek his- 
tory and philosophy, the study, translation 
and imitation of the Greek poets. It then 
goes abroad with the travellers and archaeo- 
logists, and comes home to survey - the 
“ Greek ” architecture of the revival. There 
are notes on the controversy about accents 
and pronunciation, and even on the oppor- 
tunities of Greek that were open to Disen- 
ters. From the former we learn, what will 
surprise many, that the accentual pronuncia- 
tion, which once gave us apothéosis and 
metempsychosis, and has left us metamér- 
phosis, lasted late into the century; a change 
of fashion, to a pronunciation that regarded 
quantity, explains the century’s neglect of 
written accents. This was not careless; good 
scholars, ignorant of the true origin and 
relevance of accents, were anxious to discard 
what they believed to be a late and pedantic 
accretion. 

Greek -was a somewhat rare commodity in 
those days. Johnson likened it to lace: 
“Every man gets as much of it as he can.” 
In many schools a clever boy learned a fair 
amount of it. But if he went on to a univer- 
sity, he seems to have found that the dons, 
who had had the same training and had not 
much improved it, had little to teach him: 
a vicious circle. There were exceptions, espe- 
cially at Cambridge; and the output of 
editions, translations, etc., was respectable in 
bulk if (until Porson) undistinguished in 
quality. But it is noticeable that the best 
scholars, men like Warton and Tyrwhitt, 
tended to stray into English history and 
literature. Shakespeare and Milton were 
better served than Homer and Aeschylus. 


Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits by Jean 
Morin. By Murray Hornibrook and 
Charles Petitjean. (Cambridge University 
Press, 25s. net.) 


HIS admirably produced monograph on 
one of the foremost early seventeenth 
century French engravers is limited to 350 
copies and may be taken as a model of what 
English printers and publishers have been 
able to do within the limits imposed upon 
them by austerities belonging alike to total 
war and to demi-peace. Morin worked in a 
combination of etching and stippling, pro- 
ducing some fifty extant plates after paint- 
ings mostly by his father-in-law Philippe de 
Champaigne, with a few after Van Dyck, 
Titian and others. The distinctive quality of 
his reproductive art consists in the “ wonder- 
ful soft silvery tone” of the early impres- 
sions and in the suggestion, conveyed 
through his black and white medium, of flesh 
tints and the colouring and texture of cos- 
tumes. The present work gives twelve 
examples—including portraits of Cardinal 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Bentivoglio, Henri 
II and Henri IV, and the fascinating Mar- 
guerite Lemon—but the authors’ particular 
purpose is to establish the sequence of the 
various states in which Morin’s engravings 
have been handed down. With this in view 
they have considered not only technical 
points and evidences of re-working and re- 
biting (illustrated by text-figures), they have 
also made a thorough examination of the 
watermark designs, which are reproduced on 
three folding sheets at the end of the volume. 
Though this is primarily a work for collec- 
tors and connoisseurs it is not without special 
interest for anyone who is ready to ponder 
the relationship between the minutiae of 
critical scholarship and a liberal appreciation 
of the visual arts. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 230, passim for “ Parre”’ read Parr; 
p. 231, . 1, 1. 14 add and in Lipscombe’s 
* Bucks,’ i, 68, 297. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
APPROVED ‘ QuerIEs ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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